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TWILIGHT ON HARVARD BRIDGE. 
By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 


As in a dream the shadowy city lies 
Wrapped in soft silence; while like 
jewels fair 
Meshed in the dusky tresses of her 


hair, 
A thousand lights outflash on gazing 
eyes 


That note her loveliness. The brood- 
ing skies 
Glow yet with flush of sunset fires 
aflare 
On distant hilltops; while the nearer 
air 
Dark on the darkling waters sinks and 





dies. 
Spent for a time the tumult and the | 
fret, | 
The sordid aims that clamor for the 
prize; 
A gentler mood doth wake, of pure 
delight; 
And lo! above the roof of darkness 
set, 
Where through the day the clouds 
of smoke arise, 
Pillar of flame she shines above the 
night! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Denmark has given municipal suf- 
frage to women. The development of 
the equal rights movement in the 
Seandinavian countries of late is re- 
markable. Parliamentary suffrage 
was granted to women by Norway 
last year, and by Finland the year 
hefore. In Norway, Sweden and Fin- 
land, women have long had the mu- 
nicipal and last year 
made them eligibie also to municipal 
offices. In Denmark until lately 
they have had no _ political rights, 
but Denmark recently empowered 
them to vote 


vote, Sweden 


for members of boards 
of public cuarities and to serve on 
such boards, and she hex now fol- 
lowed this up by granting full munici- 
pal suffrage. When even little Den- 
mark has joined the procession, the 


big United States of America ought 
not to lag behind. 

The Michigan Constitutional Con- 
vention’s Committee on _ Elections 
unanimously reported on Jan. 22 a 
proposal granting woman suffrage, 
With a recommendation that it be 


passed. 


The California State Federation of 
Labor passed a resolution in favor of 
woman suffrage at its recent annual 


stormy debate. The chief opponent 
was a delegate from the Sailors’ 
Union, who insisted that women did 
not know enough about politics to vote. 
Sailors who spend their lives out on 
the briny deep really have less chance 
to inform themselves about politics 
than women who live on land and can 
read the morning papers. 


The Washington State Federation of 
Labor has just endorsed woman suf- 
frage, for the first time. Mrs. Emma 
Smith DeVoe, president of the Wash- 
ington E, S. A., spoke in favor of the 
resolution, and it went through with- 
out a dissenting vote. 


The Cornell University Council ap- 
pointed Miss Elizabeth E. Cook as a 
member of its intercollegiate debating 
team to debate with Columbia. The 


Columbia debaters have entered a pro- | 


test, but Cornell stands by its choice, 
as Boston University did on a similar 
occasion. 


The King of Sweden announces 
that there is no intention of giving 
women Parliamentary suffrage ‘for 
the present.” 





Gov. Hoch of Kansas recommends 
woman suffrage in his message to the 
Legislature. The :.opeka Capital says 
that a delegation of seventy-five wo- 
men called upon him and asked him 
to do so. 

In England, the arrival of the cab- 
inet ministers at Downing street on 
Jan. 17 to attend the first meeting of 
the cabinet before the assembling of 
Parliament was made the occasion of 
a public demonstration by the suf- 
fragists. The dispatches say: “The 
police anticipated trouble and a large 
force was present, but the women suc- 
ceded in making their way into the 
residence of Premier Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, and five arrests were made. 
Some of the demonstrants adopted a 
novel scheme to prevent being carried 
off by the police. They had attached 
to their belts stout chains which they 
threw around an iron railing in front 
of the builuing. The police had to 
break the chains before they could get 


the women away. The suffragists 
were arraigned in the Bow street 
police court. They refused to give 


sureties for their good behavior, and 
were sent to prison for three weeks.” 





ARGENTINE COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


By Jessie Ackermann, F. R. S., G. S. 


Argentina seems a long way off. Even 
with steamers ploughing the seas from 
all quarters, and comfort and 
luxury of life at hand, still, when one 
wakes up in this city of Buenos Aires, 
a very far-off feeling takes possession 
of one. Perhaps it is because famili- 
arity with the map itself 
upon the mind, or the sea voyage may 
have something to do with it. Twenty- 
two days are spent in getting here and 
twenty-one more in getting away, and 
no “land anywhere!” and that, too, in 
these days of rapid transit! 

The city seems most familiar. Per- 
haps it is because all cities are more 
or less alike, made up of blocks and 
blocks of brick and stone. True, 
they are moulded and fashioned into 
different shapes, but, after all, they 
are merely houses. Public buildings 
and city streets are always alike in 
their main features. Streams of hu- 
manity are pressing, pushing, and 
hurrying along, mostly bent upon a 
common pursuit, that of bread win- 
ning. 

In this great city of more than a 
million souls, every merchant is 
pressing his wares, bankers are figur- 
ing on stocks, men from the camp are 
thinking of sheep and wool, or of beef, 
on the foot, or minus the _ hide; 
street-venders,  lottery-ticket boys, 
tooting motors, clanging’ electric 
trains, shouting drivers—all rushing 
on at a wild pace, pausing once in a 
while to give a great, weird, bedraped 
and beplumed funeral car the right of 
way; but in a few moments no heed 
is taken that some one is going to his 
last resting place. The city is always 
in a hurry; no one can tell exactly 
why; for business hours are short; 
men leave their offices about five 
o’clock. But after business they 
hurry to the club. There are fifty 


every 


impresses 





meeting by a decisive majority, aftera 


gentlemen’s clubs. One of these has 








the finest club house in the world. 
There they hurry to play cards, or 
to scan the day’s news, after which 
it is a final grand scamper to reach 
home in time to dress for dinner. 
They are all quite unconscious of 
having in any way moved along under 
high pressure. 

The women are not given to hasty 
movement along any lines. The ma- 
jority of them take life at an even 
pace which rarely reaches the hurry 
mark, much less the rush. It is a 
good thing, too, for if they tried to 
keep even with the men, life would 
resolve itself into one grand scramble, 
dangerous to life and limb. 

But, for all that, women do things, 
and do them well. For a country 
where they have but recently begun to 
move, they have undertaken things 
on a very large scale. 

There are, in all, about eighty-five 
societies composed of women. They 
have undertaken every department of 
work along charitable and benevolent 
lines that could be thought of. One 
woman dispenses about two millions 
(paper) every year. This seems as- 
tonishing, but here there is much talk 
in millions, for there are more men 
whose fortunes run up to those figures 
than can be found in any city of its 
size in the world. They spend money 
freely; do things on a lavish scale, 
are generous and open handed. All 
these features mark the carrying on 
of women’s movements. 

Some four years ago, most of these 
societies federated themselves into 
the National Council of Women. As a 
united body they have gained general 
recognition in the entire Republic, so 
much so that Congress makes an ap- 
propriation of a thousand dollars a 
month for the carrying on of their 
work. So far as I know, this is the 
only country in the world where a 
government aids the Women's Coun- 
cil in this manner. In Iceland the 
Althing makes an annual grant in aid 
of temperance work, the money going 
to the Good Templars. In Holland 
also the movement is helped by the 
state; but I know of no other country 
where purely women’s movements are 
thus aided. 


It would be interesting to know the | 


amount of money that passes through 
the hands of these societies. I tried 
to find out, but there seemed to be no 
way of learning the extent of the 
funds handled. 

Much of the money is raised by the 
national lottery. Not only is this a 
legal institution, but it is considered 
highly respectable to patronize the 
games of chance. Well-to-do people 
buy tickets on the street cars, at the 
bakery, the confectioner’s. 
store, or even on the street, as freely 
and with as clear a conscience as we 
purchase our morning paper before 
public gaze. Twenty-five percent. of 
the proceeds are kept for the manage- 
ment, which is supposed to cover all 
running expenses, and the balance 
is handed over to the charities, which 
are more numerous than I recall hav- 
ing noted in any other city of the 
world. 

The Council of Women has a head- 
quarters in the very heart of the city, 
which is furnished with a library, and 
has also an assembly hall where their 
conferences take place. They publish 
a monthly magazine, “The Review of 
the National Council of Women of Ar- 
gentina.”’ This is sent as an exchange 
to many of the leading papers of the 
world. A noted statesman told me 
that through this review Argentina 
was becoming more widely known 
than through their representatives. 

All of the Council work is done in 
a quiet way. There are no great 
demonstrations, as there are in the 
United States, and the extent of their 
work is by no means” generally 
familiar. But one great thing they 
have accomplished: they have made 
it easier for the rising generation to 
advance than it was for them to break 
away from the conventionalities of 
their ‘youth. 

Women, one by one, are entering 
the professions, and branching out, 
too, beyond those of teacher, nurse 
and doctor. There are six practising 
women surgeons and physicians. One 
has opened a large training school for 


nurses, which is rapidly becoming one | 


of the acknowledged callings for 
women. At present there are two 
women law students in the University. 
with a small sprinkling of women in 


departments. All are bent on estab- 
lishing themselves in a given calling 
when they have qualified. 

Already girls have invaded the tele- 
phone and telegraphic offices in large 
numbers, and they are clerks in dry 
goods stores. In the former occupa- 
tions they earn a fairly good salary, 
though by no means equal to that 
drawn by a man for the same work, 
nor yet equal to the excessive cost 
of living; but in dry-goods stores the 
wages are almost criminally low. 
Buenos Aires is no place for girls 
away from home. It is a fast city, far 
ahead of Paris in this respect, and be- 
cause of the ease with which money is 
made and the free manner of spend- 
ing, it will be a long time before it 


the book | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


settles down to the normal of longer 
established places. In all cities of 
rapid growth there is bound to be a 
condition of society which is not con- 
| ducive to the highest development of 
young women, and I fear very much 
that such are the facts concerning 
this fascinating city, which is over- 
grown in both wealth and population. 

Mrs. Alvina Sala, who has long been 
associated with public charities, is at 
the head of the National Council of 
Women, and, through her devotion 
and energy, the whole Council is well 
to the front in all good works. 





AN EASTER SALE. 





An Easter sale for the benefit of the 
Massachusetts W.S. A. will be held in 
Boston in April, under the direction of 
Mrs. George F. Lowell of 525 Walnut 
street, Newtonville, the remarkably 
capable and energetic president of the 
Newton Suffrage League. Mrs. Lowell 
has a genius for getting up large and 
successful entertainments of all kinds, 
and is in great request to do it for all 
sort of benevolent organizations. We 
are fortunate that the spirit has moved 
her to devote her talents in that line 
to the Massachusetts W. S. A. this 
year. 

All members of the Association who 
are able and willing to make things 
for a fair are requested to set their 


own knitting needles and those of 
their friends to work without delay, 
and to secure contributions of any- 


thing and everything that is salable. 
It is a good many years since we had 
a Suffrage Fair, and, under Mrs. Low- 
ell’s efticient management, we are sure 
now to have a good one. 

A. S. B. 





THE NEW WOMAN LOBBYIST. 

A correspondent of the N. Y. Tele- 
gram writes from Washington: 

The female lobbyist is usually found 
exclusively between the covers of 
yellow novels written by people who 
were never in Washington. She is 
a lissome person with large, lustrous 
eyes and a fetching way that is pre- 
sumed to be especially captivating to 
statesmen; altogether a most delight- 
ful person to write about, and one 
whom it would be a pleasure to meet 
if she existed. She doesn’t—not that 
one. The female lobbyist in esse, 
however, is turning up in Washington 
|in remarkable numbers this session. 
She is different. She wants child la- 
| bor legislation passed, and represents 
la federation of women’s clubs some- 











where. She wants the pension Dili 
for widows of the Mexican War, or 
for widows of both the Mexican and 


civil wars. Or perhaps she is anxious 
to redress the wrongs of the people 
of the Congo. Just now she is es- 
pecially strong in behalf of the pro- 
hibition legislation for the District of 
Columbia. The economic status of 
women—studied from the viewpoint of 
the demand for equal wages for men 
and women doing the same work—is 
of deep concern to a considerable fac- 
tion of the women lobbyists. Then 
there are more than the usual num- 
ber of them representing claims which 
churches, estates, ete., hold against 
the government for damages alleged 
to have been done by Federal troops 
during the civil war. 





The female lobbyist isn’t without 
her utilities. She gets things very 


often: but she doesn’t get them by 
working her “goo-goo” eyes at elderly 
statesmen. She gets them by dint of 
incessant insistence, which makes her 
a nuisance and induces men to vote 
for her little bill in order to be rid 


| of her. 





MONUMENT TO BARBARA HECK. 


Barbara Heck, “the 
American Methodism,” is to 
| proper monument at last. The Spring- 


mother of 
have a 


| field Republican says: 


| 
| her 
| 


“Her sepulcher is marked by a 
pretty stone which gives no hint of 
remarkable service to religion, 


and records her simply as the wife 


|} of her husband, Paul Heck, who was 
the dental, chemical and architectural | no doubt a good man, but ought to 





have taken second place on the stone, 
which should have read, ‘In memory 
of Barbara Heck’ (here dates) ‘and 
of Paul her husband’ (dates again). 
This headstone stands in the church- 
yard of the Blue church on the bank 
of the St. Lawrence river, near Pres- 
cott, Ont. But Methodists of Canada 
and America are now agreeing to 
erect a memorial stone to Barbara, 
who brought into her active labors 
for Methodism the noted Philip Em- 
bury, and who founded the first soci- 
ety of Methodists in Canada. The 
Hecks were loyalists, which was the 
reason of their going to Canada, and 
the fact may have had something to 
do with the long neglect to do honor 
to Barbara.” 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, B. B. Willis has been elected 
president of the American National 
Bank of Vicksburg, Miss. 


Miss Jane Brownlee of Toledo, O., 
whose talks on education are being so 
much enjoyed in Boston, is a staunch 
advocate of equal suffrage. She writes: 
“Woman's right to suffrage is so 
clearly based upon justice that it is 
only a question of time when it will 
be granted her, fully and freely.” 
Miss Jessie Ackerman contributes 
to the Woman's Journal this week an 
interesting article on the Women's 
Clubs of the Argentine Republic, 
which she has just visited. Argentina 
is probably the only country in the 
world whose Congress appropriates 
$12,000 a year to aid the work of the 
National Council of Women. 

Miss Alma-Tadema is giving ad- 
dresses in and vicinity 
“The Meaning of Happiness.” 
Tadema is the daugater of Sir 
Alma-Tadema, the 
English artist, knighted by Queen Vic- 
toria. gifted woman, of 
strong personality, who has lived in 
practical experience the fundamental 
truths expressed in her lecture. 


sosten npon 
Miss 
Lau- 
rence celebrated 


She is a 


The Empress of China has decreed 
that hundred blows with “the 
heavy rod” shall be inflicted on in- 
mates of Chinese palaces found smok- 
ing opium after a given date. The old 
Empress ought to be a favorite witl: 
Dr. G, Stanley tall, who is so great 
an admirer of flogging, and objects to 
teachers on the ground 
that they do not ad- 
minister enough of it. 


one 


women as 
(among others) 


Mrs. Kate Wilson is said to be the 


only woman in the world who is a 
professional lobster fisher. She lives 


in Maine, and until five years ago she 
had never caught a lobster in her life. 
On the death of her husband, the 
question of support for herself and 
her children stared her in the face. 
Lobster fishing was the best paying 
work at hand, and she undertook it. 
Now she uses a boat propelled by a 
four-horsepower gasoline engine. She 
finds the work profitable and pleasant, 
is fond of the and has 
lived all her life on the Maine coast. 
Miss Mary A. Booth of Springfield, 
Mass., is an expert in photomicro- 
graphy, the delicate art of taking pho- 
tographs through a microscope. She 
can take an exquisite picture of a but- 
terfly’s tongue, a spider's foot, or the 
head or wing-tip of a tiny insect. 
is a fellow of the Royal Micrological 
Society and of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
medal at the 

| Exposition in St. Louis and _ first 
honor at the one in New Orleans. She 
‘also belongs to the Postal Microscopi- 


as she sea 


She 


and she took a bronze 








| eal Society, whose members, scattered 
| all the glass 
sides by mail, each member contribut- 
| ing one or two of the best slides he or 
has made the year, and 
sending them from one to another. It 
takes a slide five circulate 
through the entire membership. Miss 
Booth inherits her for scientific 
| work. Her father was Samuel Colton 
| Booth, whose fine collection of min- 
| erals she gave to the Science Museum, 
jaan her mother was a relative of Clara 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


over country, circulate 





she during 
years to 


love 


Barton. Miss Booth has never put her 

| skill to profit financially, though she 
could easily get more work than she 
could do making photomicrographs to 
illustrate scientific books, and for lan- 
| tern Miss Booth has made 
| many lantern slides herself, to illus- 
trate her nature lectures on such subd- 
jects as “Around the Door-step” and 
“Some of the Wonders and Beauties 
of Nature.” She given up 
lecturing, and alone with her 
books, microscopes, camera and a 
maid. The Springfield Republican 
says she gets “keener satisfaction out 
of life than many a woman gets who 
could not tell the mosquito’s head 
from the bumblebee’s tongue.” The 
only other woman in this country 
skilled in photomicrography is said to 
be Dr. V. A. Latham of Chicago, who 
makes pictures in connection with 
surgery and anatomy. 


slides. 


has now 


lives 
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ROBERT LUCE FOR PUBLIC OPIN- 
1ON BILL. 


An address by Representative 
Robert Luce, cf Somerville, before the 
Central Labor Union of Boston, in 
support of the Public Opinion Bill, has 
been published by the League. It de- 
serves commendation for its admirable 
affirmation of the democratic principle 
upon which Massachusetts government 
is founded. Indeed, it might well be 
printed and circulated as a conclusive 
argument in behalf of woman suffrage, 

Mr. Luce says truly that “in and 
of itself there is nothing radical or 
revolutionary in the Public Opinion 
Bill, for in principle it merely em- 
bodies a proposition well set forth in 
the Bill of Rights of the Constitution 
of Massachusetts, viz.: ‘The people 
have a right to give instructions to 
their representatives.’ It looks towards 
iu greater control of their government 
by a majority of the citizens. It is a 
step,and a very short step; but, be- 
cause it is a step, it is feared by 
those who would halt the march of 
civilization.” 

Now Mr. Luce must be aware that 
the women of the commonwealth are 
“a majority of the citizens.” The 
United States Constitution, the su- 
preme law of the land, expressly af- 
firms that “all persons born or natura- 
lized in the United States and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens 
of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside.” And he well 
says that “those who oppose a greater 
control of their government by a ma- 
jority of the citizens would halt the 
march of civilization;” that “opposi- 
tion is short-sighted;” that “there 
cannot, must not be reaction;” that 
“no man having put his hand to the 
plough, and looking back, is fit for the 
Kingdom of God.” 

Mr. Luce is, we believe, a sincere 
and honest man. He is also one of 
the most influential opponents of 
woman suffrage. Unlike the hired 
lobbyists and attorneys of the remon- 
Strants, he is not paid “to make the 
worse appear the better reason.””’ How 
then can we account for this fine ad- 
dress which, with a change of only. 
two words, would be an unanswerable 
argument for woman suffrage? 

For the same reason that in 1848, 
when Louis Kossuth came to this 
country, many upholders of negro 
slavery became enthusiastic advocates 
of Hungarian liberty. It is ‘“‘an arrest 
of thought,”"—what Wendell Phillips 
used to designate as “a glorious incon- 
sistency.” 

Some men are great enough, as they 
advance in life, to see public questions 
in a new light. Others have to die 
and be born again before they can 
reconsider and revise a preconceived 
opinion. Let us hope that Mr. Luce 
belongs to the former class. In any 
event, in his noble closing words, 

“Whether we in our turn must fight 
eight years or eighty, we know not 
and we care not. All that concerns us 
is to do our duty as we see it, assured 
that in God’s own time another step 
will be taken toward establishing the 
right of men” (and women) “to gov- 
ern themselves; another step toward 
securing that this shall be a govern- 
ment not only for the people, but of 
the people and by the people.” 

H. B. B. 











WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





Mrs. William Cumming Story has 
been elected president of the Woman's 
Republican Club of New York City. 





In several Minnesota towns to which 
women come as shoppers and visitors 
from the country districts, the club- 
women have decided to establish rest 
rooms, warm in winter and cool in 
summer, with comfortable chairs,*and 
an attendant to give advice and ren- 
der small services. The Minneapolis 
Housekeeper says: “Such an institu- 
tion in any town marks that town as 
having an individuality of its own, 
and is an advertisement of wide- 
reaching influence.” 





“The Growing Influence of Women 
in Shaping Public Affairs” was the 
topic at a recent meeting of the Eclec- 





tic Club in New York. Mrs. Wesley 
Smith, the chairman, said that in the 
West women have stronger influence 
with men in regard to politics than 
in the Eastern States. “Many small 
towns,” she said, “have not only 
cleaner streets but purer politics be- 
cause of the influence of women.” 
Mrs. Elbridge Moore gave statistics 
regarding women’s growing part in 
business. “Seventy-one years ago, 
the first woman cashier in the city 
was employed by Delmonico’s,” she 
said, “and she was a nine days’ won- 
der. Today New York City has 3600 
women bookkeepers; there are thir- 
teen women tellers in Chicago banks, 
and a bank in Vicksburg has a woman 
for president.” Mme. Katherine von 
Klenner, president of the Woman’s 
Press Club, who was a guest of honor, 
said that “if women ever have a po- 
tent influence in shaping public affairs 
it will be through suffrage.” Mme. 
von Klenner’s mother, Mrs. Evans 
was one of four women who registered 
with Susan B. Anthony a number of 
years ago, but were not allowed to 
vote. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





For the sum of ten cents a year, the 
Woman's Trade Union 
Chicago will supply medical comsulta- 
tion and advice to working girls who 
are members of trades unions. The 
League has announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Rachel S. Karros, of Hull 
House, as its staff physician. Dr. 
Karros will set aside portions of three 
days a week for these consultations, 
and will give especial attention to 
diseases which are the result of occu- 
pations. 





Dr. Jennie M. Lozier of New York 
told the Rutgers Alumnae Association 
how to grow old gracefully at its an- 
nual luncheon. “Take good care of 
your body,” she said, “and don’t 
double over. Let us be straight up 
and down old ladies. Cultivate the 
passive virtues. Learn not to do 
things. Let the younger women do 
them. We are told that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive, but 
no one could have the blessedness of 
giving if there were no one to receive. 
It should be the part of the older 
people to receive graciously and grate- 
fully. In that way we can add to the 
happiness of the world as truly as if 
we were givers.” 





Dr. Ida C. Bender, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in Buffalo, N. Y., is 
said to be a notable educational leader, 
an inspiration to all educational forces 
in her city, an attractive platform 
speaker, and a_ skilful text-book- 
maker, commanding the confidence of 
her associates and the respect of the 
public. 





Dr. Mary O’Brien Porter is a mem- 
ber of the program committee and Dr. 
Mary M. 8S. Johnstone of the social 
committee of the West Side Branch of 
the Chicago Medical Society. 

F. M. A. 





The N. Y. A. O. F. E. S. W. 





The Executive Committee of the 
“New York State Association Opposed 
to the Further Extension of Suffrage 
to Women” has brought out its twelfth 
annual report. It is less “bumptious” 
than the reports of previous years, and 
for the first time betrays clearly a 
sense of discouragement, though the 
anonymous compiler of the report has 
tried to keep this from showing. 

The Association, in spite of its long 
name, is weak numerically. This is 
evident from the fact that it conceals 
the size of its membership, which it 
would undoubtedly boast of if it were 
large. Its entire receipts from annual 
dues last year were only $195, and it 
claims but four local auxiliary socie- 
ties, in Brooklyn, Mt. Vernon, Albany 
and Buffalo, while the New York State 
W. S. A. has one hundred and eleven 
auxiliary local societies, scattered all 
over the State, 

If few in numbers, however, it is 
strong in money. The list of million- 
aires’ wives constituting its officers 
would be imposing and attractive to 
anyone of snobbish tendencies. 

The Association, after twelve years 
of existence, has just adopted a const!- 
tution and got itself incorporated. Ap- 
parently it has begun to realize that it 
has a long fight before it. It deplores 
the death of Mrs. Lyman Abbott, and 
describes the legislative hearings of 
last February, which were reported 1n 
our columns at the time. Referring to 
the bill to enable tax-paying women tu 
vote on questions of local taxation in 
those few cities of the third class in 
New York where they have not already 
this right, the report records with re- 
gret that “the bill came very near 
passing in the Assembly,” but adds 
with satisfaction that it was finally 
lost, “and we trust that it will never 
be heard of again.” A childish re- 
mark. If the N, Y. A. O. F. E. S. W. 
did not fully expect this bill and the 
other suffrage bills to be heard of 
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again, it would not have gone to the 
trouble of getting incorporated. 

The following paragraph holds in- 
teresting hints for suffragists: 

Requests for pamphlets were re- 
ceived from India, England, Canada, 
and out of the way corners of our own 
country. Lawyers, students and 
young women engaged in taking the 
negative side in debates on woman 
suffrage find a practical educational 
value in the printed matter issued 
by this Association. There is an in- 
creasingly large numiiecr who seem 
to be soberly and earnestly consider- 
ing the subject, and this year is a 
banner one for general debates. 

This shows the growing public in- 
terest in the subject. The suffrage 
associations also have a great demand 
for literature for debates. The report 
continues: 

Many an aspiring opponent was 
enabled to sustain the negative side 
by first securing the arguments and 
opinions of the best writers. Libra- 
rians are asking for the available 
literature, saying that their definite 
desire is to secure printed matter on 
the negative side, and the sending out 
of all this is rapidly becoming one of 
the important features of the work 
Nine hundred selected pamphlets were 
sent by specia! request to a woman’s 
college for distribution among the 
students; and bound volumes of the 
pamphlets were sent to the Oregon 
State library. So far no charge has 
been made for the pamphlets, and the 
Executive Committee doubts the ad- 
visability of making any. 

In other words, it doubts if people 
care enough to pay for them. 

Now comes the funniest paragraph 
of the report. It says: 

Probably no other public movement 
ever existed for thirteen years soa 
shrouded in impenetrable silence as 
this one. 

This is rich, from an Association 
which for many years past has been 
sending its officers to speak at public 
legislative hearings, and scattering its 
reports and other documents broad- 
east all over the country through the 
press, managing to obtain for its utter- 
ances a circulation and an amount of 
publicity altogether out of proportion 
to their importance. But the Associa- 
tion, while firmly resolved never to 
discuss the question, “has at last been 
obliged to recognize,” it says, the pro- 
priety of sending out speakers to pre- 
sent its side of the case: and it plumes 
itself upon haying had Miss Emily P. 
Bissell of Delaware speak before the 
Society for Political Study, and Mrs. 
Barclay Hazard before the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs—at 
which time Rev. Anna H. Shaw pre- 
sented the equal suffrage side, and 
extinguished Mrs. Hazard’s argument 
as completely as the rising sun would 
eclipse a tallow dip. 

The report says, “The persistent agi- 
tation for woman suffrage has never 
ceased, but in no place in this country 
has the desired end been obtained.” 
How about Oklahoma, where the Con- 
stitutional Convention gave women the 
school vote? And how about the six 
victories of the past year in foreign 
lands? 

The report professes to give the 
statistics of last year’s vote in the 
various State Legislatures. We have 
not looked these up in detail, but if 
they are as inaccurate in regard to 
other States as they are in regard to 
Massachusetts, there is little reliance 
to be placed on them. The report says 
the negative vote in Massachuseits was 
163. It was 125. It would really be 
interesting to know where the “Antis” 
get their false figures. 

The report says: 

A great deal is being constantly 
heard about the extent of the suffrage 
for women in England. We know that 
certain limited forms of suffrage do 
exist and have existed in that country 
from time immemorial. 

Municipal suffrage was granted to 
the women of England in 1869, to 
those of Scotland in 1881, and to those 
of Ireland in 1898. Parish, district and 
county suffrage have from time to time 
been added, till now women vote for 
all officers but members of Parliament. 
Last August, they were made eligible 
to election as mayors, aldermen and 
town and county councillors, and the 
report calls this “enabling them to 
devote themselves, not to men’s work, 
but to occupations for which they are 
specially fitted!” Imagine the horror 
of the N. Y. A. O. F. E. S. W. if a 
similar bill should be introduced in the 
New York Legislature! 

Finally, the report mentions a visit 
from Mrs. R. W. Wilbur, president of 
the little Oregon Anti-Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and says, ‘“‘What she told us 
left a vivid and lasting impression 
of the arduous work she and her com- 
mittee had been forced to undertake,” 
against the suffrage amendment. Mrs. 








Wilbur “particularly thanked the 
Eastern Associations for their sym- 
pathy and interest.” It was generally 
believed that the Oregon A. O. F. E. 
S. W. was financed largely from Mas- 
sachusetts and New York. 

The report closes with the treasurer’s 
annual statement: 

From Dec. 5, 1906, to Dee. 2, 1907. 


Receipts: 
Balance from last report....... $ 12.75 
I Bins +6 bas 4 60 corned 195.00 
Annual] subscriptions ......... 619.00 
Manermemcy fund. ......ccccccecs 125.00 
ee GS Mikes tacenca tes 24.40 
$976.15 
Expenditures: 

DY 6 abun babe Ane dae uaa $506.00 
DED 24 w citadwen 20-64 0% die ts ale 68.85 
PP CE, os csc cscwesesces 55.00 
Printing and stationery......... 117.86 
Traveling expenses............. 130.99 
NN eee Ealite 32.00 
I 2s Saadeh a ebees oass'endd 6.12 
Rent of télephone.............. 12.00 
Legislative information........ 25.00 
err eee rere eee 17.45 


$965.27 
Balance Dec. 2, 1907..........$10.88 
The report regretfully admits that 
“the yearly succession of failures has 
no apparent discouragement for those 
who advocate woman suffrage,” and 
refers with annoyance to Mrs. Harper’s 
article in the September North Ameri- 
can, enumerating the gains of the 
woman suffrage movement abroad, as 
“interminably long.” A. S. B. 








PLEASANT WORDS. 





A subscriber in Maquoketa, Ia., 
writes: “The Woman's Journal is the 
source of so much intelligence, so in- 
teresting, that I think it indispens- 
able. It fairly glows with up-to-date 
knowledge, and one misses a great 
deal of pleasure, but more profit, in 
not carefully reading it.” 


A friend in Scranton, Pa., says: “I 
wish every woman in the land had the 
reading of it—men, too. Wouldn't it 
be a revelation to some, and create a 
revolution in thought?” 


A friend in Danbury, Conn., writes: 
“Your paper is one of our household 
gods. Its up-to-dateness, and the 
speed with which every opportunity to 
turn a point for woman is seized, is a 
source of continued pleasure to us.” 





TWO SERMONS. 





The large church was crowded at 


the Sunday’ evening service. A 
promising preacher with youthful 
ardor and new ideas was eloquently 
expatiating on modern problems. He 
had chosen as his subjects for a series 
of Sunday evening lectures ‘Marriage, 
The Family, Divorce, Socialism,” and 
was crushing Tolstoi, Ibsen, Bernard 
Shaw and their contemporaries under 
the weight of his censure. 

Martha Fairfield, seated by her hus- 
band, listened eagerly. For years she 
had puzzled over the marriage ques- 
tion and the family in its relation to 
the individual, particularly in its re- 
lation to the individual woman. Here 
was this young man, fresh from col- 
lege, free of family ties, about to eluci- 
date all the difficulties which her 
muddled mind was powerless to un- 
derstand. She had read Tolstoi and 
Ibsen, and had been greatly affected 
by them. Ibsen had stirred her as no 
author had ever done to discontent 
with her lot. She felt that he under- 
stood women; he knew their secret 
miseries, their futile revolts and their 
bitter submissions. 

“We have been considering these 
false views of marriage,” continued 
the young orator; “now let us look 
at the actual facts. We all know 
that, in the normal marriage, the 
man and woman are equals.” 

Mrs. Fairfield started. Why had 
she come out this stormy evening to 
listen to the time-worn masculine 
platitudes on marriage? Should she 
not have known that nothing uncon- 
ventional could emanate from a _ pul- 
pit? Yet she had expected some- 
thing different from this young clergy- 
man. He was familiar with all the 
great movements of the day, includ- 
ing the higher education of women 
and their gradual emancipation. He 
had studied sociology and socialism. 
As a pastor, he must have some 
knowledge of life among rich and 
poor, high and low, ignorant and cul- 
tured, sinful and saintly. He had 
deduced, as the result of his study, 
that in the normal marriage the man 
and woman are equals. “If this is 
true,” thought Mrs. Fairfield, ironi- 
cally, “then I have known only ab- 
normal marriages.” 

At the close of the service people 
loitered in groups, discussing the ser- 
mon. Mrs. Brownell and her husband 
joined Mr. and Mrs. Fairfield. The 
two women walked along slowly, to- 
gether, letting the men go on ahead. 

“Mr. Dwight is a clever young min- 





ister,” said Mrs. Browne!!, laughing. 
“He knows the tricks of his trade. 
You can almost always fill a church 
if you take marriage for your text.” 

“I don’t care to go to church to 
hear statements which are not true,” 
said Mrs. Fairfield. 

“You mean which you do not con- 
sider true.” 

“Put it that way if you like. He 
said that in the normal marriage man 
and woman were equals, and implied 
that the authors who saw inequality 
in the marriage relation wrote of 
sporadic cases. I claim that inequality 
between husband and wife is not 
sporadic, but, in varying degrees, 
universal. and always must be so, as 
society is now organized.” 

“But women can’t shake off the sub- 
jection of sex. The Lord has made 
them as they are, and no laws of man 
can alter nature.” 

“T was not thinking of mere sexual 
inequality. That is insurmountable. 
Yet it can be made more bearable. 
An American college woman can en- 
joy life, and can travel about almost 
as independently as her brother, in 
spite of her sex. Let that woman 
marry; she finds her life circum- 
scribed on all sides by the will of 
her husband. Tell me, honestly, 
when you think over all the married 
people whom you know well, if you 
can find one pair who live on a per- 
fect equality?” 

Mrs. Brownell was the sort of 
woman popularly known as “sweet.” 
Her children were grown, and she 
had reached that age when a woman 
has ripened and softened under the 
pains and burdens of her sex. She 
was careful of her speech, and 
weighed her words before answering. 

“Well—no. I think I never have 
known a family in which the husband 
and wife were equals.” 

“IT admit,” said Mrs. Fairfield, who 
was younger, more impulsive and less 
careful of her words, “that I have 
known of two cases where the man 
was not complete master, and where 
the woman had her way. There are 
women who gain power over their 
husbands by badgering, hysterics, 
assumed invalidism, or _ ill-temper; 
but a good, dutiful woman has little 
chance in the politics of marriage. 
The real power is in the hands which 
hold the purse-strings. The social- 
ists are right in their diagnosis of 
the cause of the wife’s dependence. 
It is the economic inequality between 
husband and wife which is at the 
root of the evil. Of course, I am 
speaking of the ordinary marriage, 
not of those unions in which the wife 
is wealthy.” 

“But you just said that you knew of 
two cases in which the wife had 
power.” 

“Yes. but the power was apparent, 
not real. One woman was ill-tem- 
pered, and got her way by scenes; 
but it was in small matters that she 
was conqueror. In large issues, her 
husband was indifferent to her 
opinion. The other woman was a 
nervous invalid, who, when she did 
not care to do as her husband wished. 
became conveniently ill and needed 
petting. She too, in the things which 
count, was a cypher. What galls me 
most is the patronizing manner which 
men assume towards their wives. 
Just after my engagement to Mr. 
Fairfield, I was offered a scholarship 
for post-graduate work. The other 
day I met one of my old professors 
on the street. I said, ‘You don’t re- 
member me, I suppose.’ He answered 
immediately, ‘Of course I do. You 
used to be Miss Baker. I remember 
you had an acute mind, and I enjoyed 
teaching you.’ After my marriage I 
said to my husband that I should like 
to begin Greek, as I had never studied 
it. He replied, with such a conde- 
scending smile, ‘It would be time 
thrown away. You could not learn 


Greek.’ ”’ 
“I had exactly the same experi- 
ence,” said Mrs. Brownell. “When 


Ethel was studying German, I wished 
to study with her. Mr. Brownell said, 
‘Why, Annie, what could you do with 
German?’ ” 

Just then an automobile dashed by. 

“There!” exclaimed Mrs. Brownell, 
“that reminds me of an illustration 
on our side. Have you heard that my 
daughter's husband has bought an au- 
tomobile?” 

“An automobile!” cried Mrs. Fafr. 
field incredulously. 

“I don’t wonder you are astonished. 
Frances feels dreadfully about it. She 
cried over it, and argued against it. 
Robert can’t afford it on his salary, 
and Frances is afraid they will run 
into debt. But he says he has only 
one life to live, and he means to 
enjoy it.” 

“I know of a worse case than that,” 
said Mrs. Fairfield. “I have a friend 
whose husband has become a Chris- 
tian Scientist. She was a pretty girl, 
brought up on a farm; he is a very 
wealthy man. They spend thousands 
in travel, and have just returned from 
a trip to Japan. She has tuberculosis 
of the lungs. Her physician says 
there is a possibility of complete 
cure if she leaves the city. Her 
husband says he cannot abandon his 
business now to travel with her, so 
she is going to pass the winter in 
town. Some days when her tempera- 
ture is high and she is too ill to sit 
up, she hears him telling friends who 
inquire for her by telephone that ‘she 
is in first-rate health, nothing the 
matter with her.’ If their positions 
were reversed and he were the suf- 
ferer and she the Christian Scientist, 
he might pine for sympathy as she 
does, but he would be perfectly free 
to follow any cure he pleased.” 
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“I saw Mrs. Lothrop at church this 
evening,” said Mrs. Brownell. “She 
could give a good example of the 
equality which the wife enjoys in the 
marriage relation. Her husband gives 
her a certain allowance for her in- 
dividual needs. She often denies her- 
self in order to purchase something 
for the house or for the children. 
She ordered, through a canvasser, a 
graded set of children’s books. She 
was to pay $40 by installments out of 
her private allowance. When her 
husband heard of the transaction, he 
declared she should not keep them. 
He ordered the expressman to carry 
them back. The publishers refused 
to receive them. Mr. Lothrop con- 
sulted a lawyer, the publishers con- 
sulted a lawyer. The result was a 
compromise. The books were re- 
turned. and $15 paid to the publishers. 
Mrs. Lothrop lost the $15 out of her 
allowance, and had nothing to show 
for it. Of course, she was very un- 
wise to buy books in such a way. But 
if her husband had bought a set of 
books of a canvasser at his office, 
would she have dared to order an 
expressman to remove them, or to 
consult a lawyer about her husband's 


act?” 

“Last week I called on Mrs. Mer- 
ritt,’ said Mrs. Fairfield. “I found 
her making window shades. She was 


tired and nervous, and was having a 
hard time with the baby, who was 
trying to pull the shades off the ma- 
chine. I never saw a woman making 
window shades before. I told her 
she could get them made to order 
at any drygoods shop for 75c a win- 
dow. ‘Oh, I know it!’ she said. ‘But 
we can’t afford to buy shades twice 
in a year. When we bought this 
house, Horace insisted on buying the 
shades which were on the windows. 
I told him that they would last only 
a short time, and that they did not 
sufficiently darken the rooms. I knew 
that with such light shades the chil- 
dren would wake too early. The 
shades are in ribbons already, and 
the children aré awake before five 
o'clock. So I got material, and, by 
using the old rollers, I can make 
them for about 55 cents a window. I 
have only two more to do. We have 
twenty-eight windows. We paid $15 
for the old shades. I have spent $15 
for new material, making $30. If 
we had ordered new shades in the 
first place, we should have paid $21, 
and I should have had no work.’” 

“That reminds me of Mrs. Watson's 
experience,” cried Mrs. Brownell. 
“She is a graduate of an art school. 
When her husband built his new 
house. he politely invited her to join 
him in selecting the furniture. She 
asked him to look at some very good 
furniture she had seen, but he refused, 
saying that he meant to buy of a 
friend who was in the furniture busi- 
ness. So he allowed her to help 
select the least objectionable from a 
chamber of horrors. Emma says that, 
when people who know call upon her, 
she feels that they must think her 
devoid of taste or knowledge. There 
is hardly a correct line in that furni- 
ture. The sofa has imitation carving 
glued on, and all the chairs are weak- 
kneed. But, luckily for her, the sun 
and the children soon destroyed the 
original gaudy colors and she has had 
them recovered in dull tones. 

“Talking of new houses, makes me 
think of my daughter's friend, Mary 
Horton. Her husband had always 
lived with his mother and an older 
sister. Mary declared she would never 
marry him if she had to live with 
them. So he promised that they 
should keep house alone. After they 
had been married two years, he built 
a new house and installed his mother 
and sister in it with his wife.” 

- . “‘At lovers’ perjuries, 

They say, Jove laughs,’” 
quoted Mrs. Fairfield, smiling. Then 
she continued soberly: 

“Protestant preachers think they 
are liberal and advanced in their 
views on the woman question, but 
they only temporize with modern 
ideas. They have the early ecclesias- 
tical prejudices about the subjection 
of women. There is a book called 
‘The Perfect Woman,’ by a Roman 
Catholic writer. I cannot. quote 
what he says exactly, but the gist 
of it is that women do not need 
much education; they were not made 
to reason. and their reasoning powers 
(if they have any) cannot be trained. 
Moreover, they cannot attain to man’s 
level intellectually. That man is hon- 
est. His church teaches submission 
for the woman; she is bound to bear 
as many children as possible, even at 
certain risk of life. He is also kind, 
for, if woman is not to be the eaual 
of her husband in the home, the 
greatest kindness to her is to keep 
her ignorant. Enough education to 
make her an agreeable toy, not 
enough to allow her to reason about 
her rights as a human being. But 
what is to be said of a minister who 
declares that now, here, the normal 
marriage is a union of equals? Do 
women willingly bear five children in 
six years, nine in thirteen years, eight 
in eleven years, as educated women 
whom you and I know have done? 
Life is hard at best for the woman 
who faithfully performs her work and 
does not shirk the pain and responsi- 
bility of motherhood. But think of 
the tortures inflicted on women all 
about us! And I have never heard 
minister or priest say one word in 
the pulpit which even hinted at these 
evils. Say God is responsible for 
women’s physical condition. He ought 
not to be held responsible for man’s 
brutality. Ministers and priests de- 
plore the increase of divorce. I hope 
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it will increase by giant strides, until 
a woman who has been kept in con- 
stant bodily agony by bearing five 
children in six years can have public 
opinion behind her if she leaves her 
husband! Of what use would woman 
suffrage be to such a woman? Is it 
more important for a woman to have 
the right to vote for public officers, or 
to have some rights as to the proper 
intervals between her children?” 

Mrs. Brownell looked at her watch. 
“It is late,” she said. “We must de- 
fer our discussion until we have more 
time. Shall I see you next Sunday 
evening?” 

“Not at the church,” answered Mrs. 
Fairfield. “If this is a sample of Mr. 
Dwight’s methods of settling the mar- 
riage question, I prefer to remain at 
home and read.” 

Clare Brooks. 





THE INFERIOR FEMALE MIND. 





The Christmas honor list at London 
University is a rather curious one. 
At first sight one would almost think 
that the university was a female in- 
stitution. In the first class honor list 
in classics the names of two women 
stand alone; in the second class five 
out of seven names are feminine, and 
in the third class seven out of nine 
Even more 
remarkable, in view of ancient asser- 
tions about the incapacity of the fe- 
male intellect for severe studies, is 
the mathematical honor list. Here 
one woman stands alone in the first 
class. In the second class there are 
no names, and in the third only one 
man. Somewhat similar is the record 
in the examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science—first class, one 
woman and one man; second class, 
one woman.—N. Y. Tribune. 





A PROGRESSIVE MAYOR. 





Mayor Wood of Haverhill, Mass., in 
his fifth inaugural message, gives a 
satisfactory report of the city’s con- 
dition, but recommends reorganiza- 
tion of the poor department, a reduc- 
tion of the school board to nine mem- 
bers and an increased salary for Miss 
Hall, of the Treasurer's office, “one 
of the ablest, most efficient, hardest 
worked, and most inadequately paid 
clerks in the employ of the city.” He 
also recommends that the detail work 
of the poor department “shall be left 
to a good sensible woman who shall 
investigate each month, or oftener, in 
their homes, the recipients of the 
city’s charity. Such a woman in con- 
nection with the various charitable 
institutions of Haverhill would be 
worth more than the whole depart- 
ment as now constituted.” At the city 
convention which followed, Alderman 
Barrows proposed to postpone the 
election of an Overseer of the Poor 
until the following Thursday so that 
the Mayor’s recommendation to select 
a woman could be looked into. Mayor 
Wood said that a lady had as much 
right to election in the Common- 
wealth us a man, and could be elected 
as Overseer of the Poor. Mayor Wood 
might have added that one of the most 
efficient Overseers of the Poor that 
ever served in Brookline was a woman 
—Mrs. J. Elliott Cabot, herself an 
opponent of woman suffrage, who was 
elected for years to that position and 
filled it to the satisfaction of the entire 
community. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Susanna P. Chambers lately passed 
away at the home of her brother, 
John T. Chambers, in Kennett Square, 
Pa., aged 79 years. Her life was one 
of varied interests, and seems worthy 
of record, even beyond the circle of 
her loving friends. 

She was a sister of Cyrus Chambers 
of Philadelphia, the well-known in- 
ventor, and of Dr. Hannah T. Croas- 
dale, for many years a successful prac- 
titioner in Philadelphia, and a pro- 
fessor in the Woman's Medical Col- 
lege there. 

Miss Chambers was a woman of un- 
usual gifts, and was endeared to her 
many friends by her sympathetic and 
loving nature. In her youth she was 
one of a circle of bright young men 
and women who gave some renown 
to the village of Kennett Square and 
its neighborhood, as a centre of in- 
tellectual life and of progressive ideas. 
Her sense of justice led her early to 
favor the cause of woman’s enfran- 
chisement, and throughout her life she 
was in sympathy with its earnest and 
untiring advocates. She was not a 
public speaker, but she expressed her 
opinions frankly in the social circle, 
where her sincere nature, and her at- 
tractive manner, made her a favorite. 

Much of her mature life was spent 
in Philadelphia, with her sister, Dr. 
Croasdale. She was one of the early 
members of the Woman's Suffrage 
Association of Pennsylvania, and a life 
member of the Woman’s Suffrage So- 
ciety of the County of Philadelphia. 

She became a member of the New 
Century Club of Philadelphia while it 
was still young, and contributed a 
number of interesting papers to its 
literary department. She was also a 
member of the Browning Club of the 
same city. She enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Eliza Sproat Turner, the 
modest and devoted philanthropist and 
witty writer. She sympathized deeply 
with her in her great work for the 
poor children and working women of 
Philadelphia, and felt an especial in- 
terest in the usefulness and success 
of the New Century Guild of Working 
Women. 





She was interested in art and ar- | that the causes of war shall be re- 


tists, and spent much time in the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia. 
She was herself an artist, and gave 
instruction in drawing and painting to 
many pupils, who remember her with 
love and admiration. 

Opportunities of travel came to her, 
and she saw, with an appreciative 
eye, the treasures of art in the old 
world. 

She enjoyed the stir of a great city, 
and valued its many opportunities for 
culture and for work; but in the last 
years of her life she returned to her 
old home in the country, where a few 
of her early friends remained to cheer 
her, and where she was the beloved 
“Aunt Sue” to a large circle of 
younger friends. 

She was still the entertaining com- 
panion, when strong enough to meet 
her friends, and retained the genuine 
love for friendly social intercourse 
that had always been a striking trait 
in her character. Nor did she lose 
her interest in the affairs of the great 
world. The Woman's Journal, which 
was a weekly visitor in her home, 
often found its way to her room, and 
she was much cheered by its account 
of the progress of women throughout 
the world. 

She had a store of reminiscences of 
people whom she had known in her 
youthful days. She was familiar with 
the boyhood and youth of Bayard 
Taylor, who was an early friend and 
near neighbor. She remembered the 
visits of Whittier to the neighborhood 
while he was still a young man, and 
when Lowell came to Kennett with his 
lovely young wife. She often referred 
with much pleasure to her meeting 
with Lucy Stone at her home in Phila- 
delphia, when it was their privilege 
to entertain her and Mr. Blackwell 
during the sessions of an equal suf- 
frage convention in that city. She 
was captivated by the sweet voice and 
delightful personality of the great 
leader of suffrage reform. 

She had a birthright membership 
in the Society of Friends, and after 
her return to her native place she 
sometimes spoke, acceptably, in the 
Friends’ meeting in Kennett Square. 

Her influence in her home was up- 
lifting, and she wished that no shadow 
should fall from her hours of weak- 
ness and suffering upon the household 
around her, 

We miss this dear friend who has 
gone from us, but the memory of her 
life of aspiration, and of her love for 
all things worthy and beautiful, re- 
mains with us to cheer and strengthen 
our hearts. . 


Tribute to Miss Gilbert. 





The following tribute by Mr. Samuel 
Brazier was read at Miss M. M. Gil- 
bert’s funeral on Jan. 13: 

We mourn today the loss of a sweet 
and amiable friend, whose many ex- 
cellencies, and whose uniformly bright 
and cheerful disposition, endeared her 
to all. Miss Gilbert was a rare and 
beautiful character. Her beautiful 
countenance was rendered more beau- 
tiful by the intelligent and happy 
spirit which enlivened it. She moved 
among us like a gleam of sunshine, 
diffusing cheerfulness and good feel- 
ing everywhere. Gloom and ill nature 
covld not exist in her sunny presence, 
and her happy smile and cheerful 
words were a perpetual benediction. 

She displayed the rare combination 
of an unusually good judgment with 
a gentle disposition and a _ beautiful 
spirit. On matters of business, on 
public affairs and social movements, 
she was unusually well informed, and 
her judgment was always thoughtful 
and intelligent. But her unselfish 
spirit never failed to impress all who 
came within the sphere of her influ- 
ence. It was a privilege and a joy to 
know her, and those who knew her 
best esteemed and loved her most. 

Dark and sorrowful for a time must 
be the home which she cheered by her 
sweet presence and loving service. 
To those who survive her there, we 
tender our deepest sympathy. But 
warmest words are poor in the pres- 
ence of such supreme sorrow. 

And now the parting hour, that 
must come some time, has arrived. 
Farewell, sweet friend! The world 
is emptier now that you have gone 
away. Our tears are unavailing. We 
shall see your happy smile and hear 
your cheerful voice no more. But if 
there is a land where the true, the 
beatiful in spirit and the good shall 
meet again, we know that you are 
there; and the continuity of human 
life beyond the grave is more desir- 
able, and our longing for a _ blessed 
hereafter is the more intense, because 
we have known you, and known your 
beautiful and gentle life. 





ELIMINATE THE CAUSES OF WAR. 





The American people cannot be led 
to condemn war by any exhibition of 
the expense and waste that it causes, 
by any revelation of the horror and 
suffering caused by it. or by any state- 
ment that it is always degrading and 
devilish. They will say now as once 
before, “Millions for defence, not one 
cent for tribute.” No matter what it 
costs, we will be free. If the price 
of liberty and justice be suffering and 
death, we will accept suffering and 
death; and even, when that which is 
best within us is appealed to, we will 
suffer gladly. The American people 
understand the cost of war, the suf- 
fering it involves, and the hideous 
accompaniments of even the wars 
which they are willing to defend. 
What they ask and ardently desire is 





moved, that the spirit of good-will 
shall prevail, and that evil men and 
nations shall be treated with such 
fairness and impartial justice that the 
public opinion of the world shall be 
against them, and that for very 
shame they shall depart from their 
evil ways, and make the strong hand 
of the war-maker unnecessary.— 
Christian Register. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Massachusetts. 





Winthrop.—Mrs. May Wright Sewall 
of Indianapolis was the speaker at the 
January meeting of the Winthrop 
League. The members and _ their 
friends feel that they were highly 
fortunate in securing Mrs. Sewall, as 
her long experience before the public, 
as well as her study and travels, make 
her one of the most interesting women 
lecturers. Mrs. Sewall’s talk on suf- 
frage proved no exception to her talk 
on other subjects, and most of her 
arguments, incidents and anecdotes 
were new to equal suffragists. She 
answered the hackneyed argument of 
those women who are opposed to suf- 
frage, to wit: “What do I want to 
vote for? I have everything I want,” 
with logic that would have done credit 
to any public speaker. Her compari- 
sons of what American women have 
done to improve their position in life, 
where they have had so much with 
which to do, with what the women of 
other nations have accomplished, 
somewhat startled her hearers, but 
her statements were reinforced by 
facts and illustrations which seemed 
convincing to her interested audience. 
Mrs. Sewall is in New England for 
the rest of the season, and any one 
who takes advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to hear her speak on suffrage 
or any other subject will certainly 
feel benefited by so doing. 

W. J. B. 


Boston.—James L. Cowles, secretary 
of the Postal Progress League, gave 
an interesting address before the Bos- 
ton Equal Suffrage Association for 
Good Government at Mrs. Thomas 
Mack’s on Jan. 16 on “The Possibili- 
ties of the Tostoffice.’ Mrs. Fitz- 
Gerald presided. 





Maryland. 





In response to your invitation to 
furnish you with sketches of our work, 
I am forwarding you a brief report, 
which will but meagrely tell our ef- 
forts in behalf of equal rights during 
the past few months. 

The reports at our State Convention 
showed that the Maryland suffragists 
had not been idle. For the first time 
in the history of our organization, 
the State Convention consumed two 
days, and then we did not have suffi- 
cient time properly to consider the 


demands of the work. Thursday, 
Noy. 21, two sessions were held in 
Arundel Club Hall. The afternoon 


was devoted to reports of the officers, 
club presidents and greetings from 
fraternal delegates. Echoes from the 
Chicago Convention were very inter- 
estingly given by Mary Badders Hol- 
ton. Short addresses were made by 
six well-known Baltimore men. Rev. 
Ida C. Hultin made the address of the 
evening. It won appreciation from 
all, for it was instructive, logical and 
earnest. Two piano solos were finely 
rendered by Miss Marguerite Hogg. 
The afternoon meeting on Nov. 22 
was devoted to the consideration of 
the new constitution, the plan of work, 
and the election of officers. The 
evening session was held in the 
Methodist Protestant Church in 
Hampden, a suburb of Baltimore. 
Short addresses were made by Miss 
Mary Magruder’ of Montgomery 
County and Mrs. Lizzie York Case, 
Honorary Vice President of the Bal- 
timore City Club, on “Why am I! a 
Suffragist?” Rev. Ida C. Hultin fol- 
lowed with another convincing ad- 
dress, which was much enjoyed. Rev. 
Mr. Anstine, pastor of this church. is 
a friend of our cause, and gave us a 
most cordial welcome. So far as the 
weather was concerned, we were un- 
fortunate, as it affected our audiences, 
but many pronounced the convention 
the best we have ever held. The re- 
ports showed interest and progress, 
although there is a slight decrease 
in membership, owing to the falling 
off in two counties. Both of the city 
organizations showed a gain in mem- 
bership, but not sufficient to offset the 
losses in the counties. This State 
Convention was also the most expen- 
sive we have ever held, but we are 
proud to report an old debt paid, and 
that we have been able to meet finan- 
cial demands for the year. 

We are hoping to do great things 
in 1908. We will strike for some- 
thing worth while and hope to hit the 
target. 

The Mary A. Livermore Club held 
a public meeting in Friends’ Meeting 
House, Park Ave. and Laurens Street. 
Our National Vice President, Florence 
Kelley, addressed an interested audi- 
ence on her favorite theme, with ex- 
cellent results. The Baltimore City 
Club has been busy with its monthly 
meetings, receptions and excursions. 
The W. C. T. U. has made it very 
comfortable for this club. by giving it 
headquarters in its new building. On 
Jan. 5th, Sunday afternoon, under the 
auspices of the Baltimore City Club, 
a meeting was held in Christian Tem- 
ple on North Fulton Ave. Five hun- 


dred or more persons attended to hear 
our English sister and co-worker, 
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Annie Cobden Sanderson, It is almost 
needless to say that she came, she 
saw, she conquered. She brought to 
us a cup overflowing with love and 
sincerity, and all who were privileged 
to see and hear her responded in full 
measure. We were poor indeed when 
we undertook this meeting, but faith 
and courage brought us through all 
right, as they have always done, and 
we came out with a good collectior, 


and the names of eighteen new 
friends were added to our list. The 
pastor of this church, Rev. Peter 


Ainslie, has long been known as one 
of us, and, together with the trustees, 
was gracious and kind, and assisted 
us in every way possible to make the 
meeting a success. 

The following officers and commit- 
tees will serve for the ensuing year: 
President, Emma Maddox Funck; 
Vice President, Julia F. Abbott, Balti- 
more County; Treasurer, Mary Bad- 
ders Holton; Recording Secretary, 
Annie H. Hoskins; Corresponding 
Secretary, Etta H. Maddox; Auditors, 
Gertrude Dove, Mrs. Edward Peach; 
Member National Ex. Com., Etta H. 
Maddox; Chairmen of Standing Com- 
mittees: Organization, Mary B. Hol- 
ton; Enrollment, Jennie Huth; Litera- 
ture, Mary A. Young; Press, Mary 
Bentley Thomas; Special Committee 
on Church Work, Mrs. J. E. Nichols. 

Etta Maddox, 


Baltimore. Cor. Sec. 





PREMIUM OFFERED. 

For three new subscribers to the 
Woman's Journal at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid, as a premium, Miss 
Elizabeth Robins’s new equal-suffrage 
novel, “The Convert.” 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 








RUSSIAN BROS. 


We electroplate and do cleaning of 
jewelry and family table wares in gold 
or silver. First-class work guaran- 
teed. 


Also We Deal in Fine Jewelry 


RUSSIAN BROS. 
19 HARVARD PLACE BOSTON, MASS" 
Telephone 6368-2 Main 
Work Called for and Delivered 


(Refer by permission to Editors of WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL.) 








FURNISHEID ROOMS TO LET to 
one or two lodgers, two sunny rooms, 
middle flat, hot-water heat, near steam 
and electrics, with or without board. 
Address Mrs. Sarah Gilbert, 109 Pleas- 
ant street, off Sawyer avenue, Dor- 
chester, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
HOUSEWORK, — Bulgarian _ girl, 
well recommended, speaking English, 
and with experience of housework. 
wants a place. Address Eudokia 
Dimitrova, 24 Belmont St., E. Water- 
town, Mass. 


. SPECIAL NOTICES. 
HOUSEWORK.—Young Armenian woman 


of good character, with five-months’-old 
baby, wants place to do housework. 
Speaks English. Address Mrs. Marie 


Adamian, 9 Itasca St., Mattapan, Mass. 





HOUSE OR FARM WORK.—Armenian of 
26, speaking French fluently and a little Eng- 
lish, an expert in leather work, would like a 
position in a house or ou a farm, or anywhere 
else where he can improve his English. Address 
Markar Vroonigian, 82 Fifth St., Chelsea, Mass. 
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A NEST OF BIRDS. 
By Josephine Preston Peabody. 








I lift my heart up in the sun 
To show thee all its song— 

A morning nest of birds for thee 
To whom the birds belong. 

I lift it up; I bid it sing 
Against the winds that throng. 





AT LAST. 





By Agnes Maule Machar. 





There is no wrong but growing years 
shall right it 
In God’s eternal reign; 
There is no.evil seen but hath to fight 
it 
An unseen angel-train. 


To all who strive for good the crown 
is given; 
So patience, and endure! 
To those who fight—for them the hosts 
of heaven 
Shall make the victory sure. 


What though the prophet hath his day 
of sorrow, 
And suffers for awhile? 
God's host is there, and His eternal 
morrow 
Is lighted with His smile. 


Then let us hope and pray, and love 
and labor, 
Cheered by that promise bright, 
Trusting through darkness, working 
for our neighbor— 
For God and for the right! 





HOW PERFUMES ARE MADE. 





The making of perfumes is a busi- 
ness that should interest women. In 
the January issue of the World To- 
Day Jane Rosamond White has an in- 
teresting paper about the picturesque 
town of Grasse, on the Riviera, where 
the flowers grow that furnish the 
foundation of most of our perfumes. 
She says: 

The process of manufacture is much 
the same for all perfumes except those 
made from rose or orange petals. 
Glass sheets, held by frames a few 
inches apart. are smeared rather 
thickly with lard, and between these 
sheets the freshly picked blossoms 
are scattered, touching the frames 
but not being pressed by them. In 
one day the oil of the flo*vers exudes, 
and the lard absorbs the precious 
drops. Before the grease is fully 
saturated, the flowers are changed 
many times, the number depending 
upon the amount of oil the flowers 
contain. If the flowers are plentiful, 
they may be changed as often as 
every six hours, and, in the case of 
jonquils, 30 times. Jasimine is usually 
changed 80 times before the layers 
of lard are entirely saturated. 

We had before seen this affinity of 
things unlike. In the diamond mines 
of Kimberley the bits of garnet, 
quartz, crystal and diamond come 
tumbling out of the blue soil, and are 
washed along until they come to the 
grease-covered plates, where the dia- 
monds cling with as much tenacity 
as do the heavy drops of violet oil. 
The fragrance of the flowers and the 
sparkle of the diamond could not be 
so easily taken captive, without the 
humble contribution to the world’s 
industries offered, however unwilling- 
ly, by the animal called unclean. 

When the lard has absorbed as 
much oil as possible from the flowers, 
it is melted and dissolved in purified 
alcohol made from grain. We watched 
the great oi! drops which had com- 
bined with the alcohol siowly rise to 
the top of the large iron pot. floating 
there in yellowish and_ greenish 
globules. When the mixture is filtered, 
the concentrated extract may be dis- 
solved in spirits, diluted, or mixed 
with other oils according to the 
strength or quality desired. 

Attar of roses and neroly, the base 
of eau de cologne, are made by a 
different method. The perfume may 
be extracted by an ordinary process 


of distillation if a very even heat is | 


maintained, but the usual method is 
the bain-marie. A large kettle of lard 
is immersed in a tub of water at the 


a uniform temperature and is entirely 
melted. Into this warm lard the petals 
of orange blossoms or of roses are 
thrown. It is the bitter orange whose 
flowers are valued especially, and for 
attar of roses a pale red, intensely 
fragrant rose is most prized. The 
petals remain a day or less in this 
bath, and then the inodorous, wilted 
flowers are removed and fresh ones 
submerged, until the mixture attains 
the desired strength. The women 
beat the mixture into a cream, and 
the bain-marie room looks much like 
cake-making on a large scale. To 
bend over the different deep bowls is 
to inhale the concentrated fragrance 
of fields of roses and groves of 
oranges. After the pomade is made, 
the oil may be shipped in this state, 
or distilled and sold in its concen- 
trated form as attar of roses or 
neroly, or diluted to the strength of 
“perfume” or eau de cologne. 

Twenty thousand pounds of rose 
petals are required to make one pound 
of attar of roses, valued at about $200. 
A thousand pounds of the petals of 
the flower of the bitter orange are 
necessary to make a pound of neroly, 
valued at $20. 

When neroly is distilled, the water 
is saved and served in the cafes to 
the initiated. We learned to sprinkle 
perfumery into our tea, and to enjoy 








eating and drinking flowers in every 
form, for in the Confiserie violets and 
rose petals are candied, and orange 
petals are transformed into bonbons, 
or the still more precious orange tea. 





AN EARLY EQUAL RIGHTS POET. 





Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer is spending 
a month in Boston as the guest of the 
editors of the Woman’s Journal, while 
working in the Boston Public Library 
on the bibliography of books dealing 
with the woman question that she is 
preparing for the National American 
W. S. A. This week she unearthed 
a quaint old volume _ containing 
“Woman, A Poem,” by William Boyd, 
delivered at a public exhibition in the 
chapel of Harvard College, April 19, 


1796. It is a plea for larger liberty 

for women. We quote a few lines: 

“Columbia, hail! Along thy favored 
shore 

The fieid Oppression shall be heard 
no more; 

No tyrant lord, with jealous fear, 
shall bind 


The soft affections of the female mind; 

No groveling wretch with impious 
zeal shall dare 

Assault the rights of heaven-protected 


Fair. 

“Then cease distinction, difference 
denyed, 

With equal virtue be Columbia’s 
pride. 

Soon shall the world receive the 


generous fire, 


Blush at its follies, and the Fair 
admire. 

Soon shall that time, by ancient bards 
foretold, 


A joyful era to the heart unfold, 

When female worth with purest beam 
shall shine, 

Nor rival man with sordid envy pine; 

When mutual pleasures undisturbed 
shall roll, ° 

And the rude Arab own a woman's 
soul.” 





MRS. TAFT. 





Should Mrs. Taft ever become mis- 
tress of the White House, it would 
boast a model hostess, according to 2 
writer in the Delineator, who says: 
“Her home is the rendezvous of ar- 
tists, statesmen, musicians, and men 
and women who have traveled over 
the world. She is considered an ideal 
hostess, ready to chat gaily with the 
buds of the season about their little 
affairs, and then turn to a scholar or 
politician and discuss graver questions 
with equal poise. Mrs. Taft’s memory 
is a wonderful storehouse of past 
events. In this she quite outstrips 
the Secretary of War, whom she fre- 
quently reminds of important  inci- 
dents that have escaped his mind. 
She is one of the few cabinet 
hostesses who insist upon observing 
the formal program dictated for the 
official family of the President, and is 
always to be found at home on Cabinet 
days, fresh and cordial as if each were 
the first reception of the year. In this 
characteristic particularly Mrs. Taft 
is happily fitted to dispense the 
myriad duties of a President’s wife, 
should her husband be nominated and 
elected.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mrs. Esta Coover Harvey is presi- 
dent of the London (O.) Board of 
Education. 


Twelve million acres of the Sahara 
Desert have been made ‘fruitful by 
Artesian wells. 

The last report from the Ohio peni- 
tentiary gives the number of male 
prisoners as 1530, of women as 52. 

The Micnigan suffragists are de- 
lighted with their hearing before the 
Constitutional Convention, and its re- 
sult. 

Change of occupation has done more 
toward restoring the health of women 
than all the rest cures in the world.— 
Mildred Stuart. 

The public meeting of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston will be held 
in the Park Street Chapel at 3.30 P. 
M., Tuesday, Jan. 28. 

Holland is said to have one cow to 
each inhabitant. Several counties in 
Wisconsin are reported to average 


sys . A | more than one cow to each person. 
boiling point until the grease reaches | 


The American National Red Cross 


| has determined to enter at once upon 


a general campaign for increase of 
membership, both annual and life. 

The Mississippi suftragists have de- 
cided not to introduce a suffrage bill 
in this Legislature, in order not to 
collide with tue present effort for pro- 
hibition. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Colley of Old Or- 
chard, Me., has applied for examina- 
tion for admission to the bar at the 
next session of the State Board of 
Bar Examiners, to be held on Feb. 4. 

The secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission recommends that 
cats should be required to be licensed, 
like dogs. and that the license should 
be placed high, to preserve the lives 
of the birds. 

Miss Mary lL. Keith has been re- 
elected superintendent of the City 
Hospital of Rochester, N. Y. The hos- 
pital cared for nearly 2000 patients 
during the past year, and conducts a 
training school of 65 pupil nurses. 

College women in California have 
just organized a League to secure the 
ballot for women. Similar College 
Equal Suffrage Leagues exist in New 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota, Rhode Island and Illinois. 


The Elizabeth Smith Miller Club of 
Geneva, N. Y., devoted a meeting to 


Whittier recently. An especially pleas- 
an. feature was the reading of a num- 
ber of unpubiished letters from the 
poet to Mrs. Miller’s father, who was 
h.s personal friend. 

One of the two fifteen-year-old 
Greek boys who want to work for 
their board has found a place, and 
the lady who took him to help with 
her housework likes him very much. 
The other is not yet placed. Address 
John Samuelian, %3 Harvard St., Bos- 
ton. 

The Century Company will publish 
in February Elizabeth Robins’s story 
of the far North, “Come and Find 
Me,” now running serially in the Cen- 
tury. These publishers will issue at 
the same time a new humorous story 
by Anna Warner, “Seeing England 
with Uncle John.” 

Mrs. Marion Craig Wentworth’s 
readings are spoken of with enthusi- 
asm by those who have heard them. 
They say there has been nothing like 
it since Fanny Kemble. If you can- 
not attend the whele series of her 
readings, be sure to hear her when 
she reads from “Votes for Women.” 


One of the distressing developments 
in the latest New Jersey murder mys- 
tery is the fact that there are great 
numbers of women and girls missing 
from their homes all over the United 
States. The police authorities in New 
Jersey have so far received 1100 let- 
ters from friends and relatives of 
different women who are missing. 

The homestead of John Alden and 
Priscilla, at Duxbury, Mass., which 
was sold at auction under foreclosure 
a few days ago, was bought by the 
Alden Kindred Association of America, 
and will be preserved as a memorial. 


been inhabited by descendants of 
John Alden and Priscilla ever since. 


Winifred Black, who published so 
false a report of woman suffrage in 
Colorado a few years ago, now com- 
mits herself in print to the following 
remarkable statement: “If I had a 
| husband who wouldn’t quarrel with 
me good and hard once in a while, 
just to show that he cared whether I 
was cross or not, I'd divorce him and 
marry a Bengal tiger to get some ex- 
citement into life.” 


The famous old Liberty Bell now 
belongs to four women, Mrs. James 
B. McCloskey, Mrs. C. D. Emerson 
and Mrs. S. B. Coward of Philadelphia, 
and Mrs. S. W. B. Diehl of Washing- 
ton, D. C. These four women are 
sisters, and the heiresses of John 
Willbank. When the break was dis- 
covered in the old Liberty Bell, he was 
employed to make a new bell to re- 
place it, and in part payment he ac- 
cepted the historic relic. 

Wherever there is a movement for 
betterment of things, there is woman. 
Today she is chronicled in varied 
phases. One. detecting a thief, drove 
him from her home; others came all 
the way from Erin to help her cause 
at the industrial exposition here; 
others, of society’s realm, went down 
into the Bowery and sang for the mis- 
sion folk there; another, defending 
her home against unwelcome callers, 
| seized a shotgun and killed one.—N. 
| Y. Evening Telegram. 





Mrs. Lydia K. Bradley of Peoria, one 
|of the richest and most benevolent 
| women in Illinois, has just died, at the 
age of 92. Mrs. Bradley, whose for- 
tune is estimated at $4,000,000, was 
the founder of the Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute. She gave the land, and 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in building and equipment, as a me- 
morial to her children. She was also 
founder of the Bradley Home for Aged 
Women. Her private and religious 
benefactions were far-reaching, her 
business interests great, and carried 
on by herself. 


The outlook is good for the proposed 
training school for derelict and of- 
fending boys of New York city. The 
legislative commission has recom- 
mended buying 500 acres in the town 
of Camelot, Dutchess County, which 
shall be furnished with buildings 
equipped with machinery and other 
facilities for teaching the boys trades 
and farming. This will take the place 
of the wholly inadequate, and in fact 
largely mischievous, institution where 
the boys are now imprisoned on Ran- 
dall’s island. 

The Delineator offers an attractive 
program. Aside from “The Suffrag- 
ists’ Insurrection in London,” in the 





| January number, and “The Suffrage 
| Spectacle in Finland,” promised for 


an early issue, there will be “Woman's 
Wage and Woman’s Vote,” showing 
the relation of the two; “Woman's 
Broom in Municipal Housekeeping” 
“The Funny Side of Woman’s Suf- 


frage.” “The College Woman and Citi- 
zenship,” and an article from an 
“Anti” on “Why I Am an Anti-Suf- 


fragist.”” The series will be prepared 
by well-known writers, including Ida 
Husted Harper, Ellis Meredith and 
Bertha Damaris Knobe. 

Miss Marie Ada Molineux recently 
gave a recital of Browning songs for 
tue Brookline (Mass.) Morning Musical 
Society, and gave both pleasure and 
instruction. She explains and reads 
selected poems by Rovert Browning, 
and then sings them, thus giving the 
full value of the ideas, that are not so 
abstruse as many fancy. In addition, 
Miss Molineux gives interesting talks 
on Browning’s Dramas and Poems 
(each with illustrative extracts), The 
Literature of Foreign Lands (English, 
French, German, Italian, Oriental), 
Home Science (Bacteriology, Foods, 
Ventilation), G:simpses of italy from 
Highroad and Byway, Japanese Art, 





The house was built in 1653, and has- 





The Od Masters of Painting and 
Sculpture (separate lectures or in 
series), and The Cities and Art Cen- 
tres of Italy (Rome, Florence, Pom- 
peii and Venice). Her address is 27 
Aberdeen street, Boston, Mass. 


The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
needs $10,000 more than last year to 
carry on its work. Instead of re- 
trenching its activity in this time of 
financial uncertainty, the society finds 
that it has more to do. At its annua) 
meeting last week, Grafton D. Cush- 
ing was re-elected president and 
Charles F. Atkinson secretary. The 
society has 200 local agents in dif- 
ferent towns. Its expenses last year 
were $26,000, while its receipts were 
$3,000 less than the year before. 
About 2,000 children were rescued 
during the year, often out of appalling 
neglect and depravity. 

Prof. G. Stanley Hall, a well-known 
educator and president of Clark Uni- 
versity, in a late address to a body 
of teachers, bewailed the predomi- 
nance of women in the teaching pro- 
fession. He declares that it results 
in “sissy” boys in the schools and 
“sissy” principals among the teachers. 
He thinks the only place for women 
in connection with schools is on the 
school board, and he hints that they 
are of mighty little use there. At one 
time Mr. Hall’s judgment on matters 
of education was worth something, 
but he has been in the educational 
work so long, studied the petty details 
of his work so constantly, and be- 
come so narrowed by the prejudices 
of his calling and by continually deal- 
ing with the smaller things of life, 
that his judgment is of very little 
value at present. When he attacks 
co-education in this day and age, he 
proves how thoroughly the spirit of 
long ago, when he was a young man, 
dominates his present opinions and 
prejudices.—Elkhart (Ind.) Review. 





CAN KEEP A SECRET. 





And now a St. Louis man says that 
if there be such a thing as “the secre- 
tive sex,” that sex is woman. He said 
it in explanation of his announced de- 
termination never to employ another 
man as his private secretary. He has 
had men in confidential positions, and 
he has had women, and his vote is for 
the women every time. 

“A woman doesn’t betray her em- 
ployer.” is the terse way in which he 
puts it. A woman will not jeopardize 
the interests of her employer by using 
knowledge gained in the office for her 
own benefit. He gives a specific case. 
A certain railroad was to build a new 
spur. In some way it became known, 
throughout the office of the road, 
where the right of way was to be. 
Most of the men in the office made 
hurried attempts to buy the land, in 
order to make a profit off it. There 
were aS many women in the office as 
men, and some of them had the finan- 
cial sense as strongly developed; but 
not one woman tried to buy the land. 
By the activity of the men of the of- 
fice, the plans of the road were re- 
vealed long before the time. The men 
were willing to take the risk of em- 
barrassing the company which em- 
ployed them. The women were not. 
Of the less subtle treacheries, the St, 
Louis man cites cases, also. He says 
he never has known a woman who 
would deliberately sell information to 
a rival about her employer, but he has 
known many men who would.—Ad- 
vance. 





The International Union of Brick- 
layers and Stone Masons of America, 
at its recent mecting in Detroit, Mich., 
passed resolutions in favor of woman 
suffrage. 

Mrs. Jenova Martin is president of 
the Scandinavian Suffrage Assoc:ation 


of Minnesota. The association pur- 
poses to send speakers all over ‘the 
State to work for the ballot for 


women. 

Eleanora Duse has bought the cele- 
brated Capponi palace in Italy for 
$120,000. In this monumental pile, 
formerly the abode of one of the 
proudest noble families of Italy, she 
intends to spend the evening of her 
life. 

The Men’s League for Women’s Suf- 
frage in England, which was started 
less than a year ago, is reported to be 
growing steadily and _ rapidly. Its 
members say they believe that “the 
greatest service we can render to the 
generations to come is to make it pos- 
sible for both sexes to work hand in 
hand for the common good of society.” 





HUMOROUS. 





An American poet sings: 
“Oh, darn those things that go and be- 
Without consulting you and me!” 
—Joseph Vance. 





A Kansas butcher received the fol- 
lowing note from a customer: “Dear 
Sur.—Please do not sxnd me any more 
meete yet; I have butchered miself.”’ 





Doctor—‘Has your husband had any 
lucid intervals since I was here last?” 
“Well, this morning he kept shout- 
ing you were an old fool, and he tried 
to break the medicine bottles.”—Life. 





Bolivar—“Well, I see that Tammany 
has nominated a straight ticket.” 

Dolliver—‘H’m! Well, about how 
long do you think it will keep 
straight ?”—Life. 





One of the quaintest signs travelers 
to Egypt come across is a notice af- 
fixed outside one of the royal tombs 
near Luxor, on the banks of the Nile: 
“This tomb is especially reserved for 
luncheons.”—Food and Cookery. 





He—“It has been said that a woman 
can make a fool of any man. Do you 
believe it?” 

She—“Of course not. The best she 
ean do is develop him.”—Chicago 
Daily News. 





He—‘Did you tell your father, dar- 
ling?” 

She—“I told him I was engaged, 
dear, but not to whom. He is not 
well, and I thought I would break it 
to him gradually.”—Life. 





Pat—‘The next wan o’ thim chauf- 
fers as runs over me’ll be sorry for 
ut.” 

Thomas—“And why’s that?” 

Pat—‘lI’ve got a tin o’ nitroglycerin 
in me pocket!’’—Punch. 





“What does you do when Trouble 
strikes you?” 

“Shout ‘Halleluia!’” 

“Does that scare him off?” 

“It sure does. He thinks I’m so 
happy he just takes to the woods!"”— 
Atlanta Constitution. 





Indignant Citizen—‘‘Say! Your boy 
threw a stone at me just now, and 
barely missed me.” 

Mr. Crogan—‘‘Yez 
ye?” 

Indignant Citizen—“That’s what I 
understood myself to remark.” 

Mr. Grogan—‘It was not my b’y.”’— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


say he missed 





An eminent man, who is a strict 
vegetarian, is obliged in consequence 
to refrain from dining out. He enter- 
tains, however, an occasional kindred 
spirit. One such was recently at his 
table. “You ought to have seen them,” 
said the eminent man’s son, “rioting 
over boiled carrots!” 





Long—‘I hear have married 
your landlady.” 

Short—“Your hearing is good.” 

Long—‘What on earth prompted 
you to make such a mesalliance?” 

Short—‘Well, I owed her three 
months’ board, and she said if I didn’t 
pay up she would sue me. So TI mar- 
ried her to prevent litigation, and now 
she won't get a cent.” 


you 





A critic, discoursing on styles, gives 
a specimen from one of Marie 
Corelli's books. The Gospel says, 
“Pilate took water, and washed his 
hands.” Miss Corelli expands it: 
“Slowly lowering his hands, he dipped 
them into the shining bowl, rinsing 
them over and over again in the clear, 
cold element, which sparkied in its 
polished receptacle like an _ opal 
against the fire.’—The Coming Day. 





Johnnie was to have a party, and 
his mother insisted on his inviting a 
boy whom he disliked. After much 
urging, Johnnie promised. The party 
came off, but Willie did not appear. 

“Now, Johnnie, did you invite him?” 
asked ,Johnnie’s mother. 

“Yes, I did! Yes, ma’am, I invited 
him!” answered Johnnie. “I invited 
him,” he added reflectively. “and I 
dared him to come.”—Harper’s Week- 


ly. 





Bobby’s mother was distressed by 
his lapses from correct speech, all the 
more because his reports from school 
were good. 

“Bobby,” she said plaintively, one 
day, “why do you keep telling Major 
to ‘set up’ when you know you ought 
to say ‘sit up’? 

“Oh, well, mother,” Bobby answered 
hastily, “of course I have lots of 
grammar, but I don’t like to waste it 
on Major when he doesn’t know the 


” 


difference, being a dog! 
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Opposite Arlington St. 


To advertise her new location will offer for one 
week only, a large part of this season’s stock at 
10 PER CENT REDUCTION 


Miss M. 
THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
+ 
SEE HER SHOW WINDOW 
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